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THE EAGLE. 


“ Asan eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings.”—Devt. xxxii. 11. 


The beautiful figure used in the verse we have quoted, 
obviously refers to the first attempts of the parent-eagle to 
teach her young to fly. There are many vague stories 
which represent the female eagle as throwing from her 
nest all her eggs but one, which she hatches; and others, 
which state that she indeed hatches more than one, but 
frequently destroys the most voracious of her brood. It is 
possible that these things may be done occasionally, as 
they might be by other birds; but all our Teal knowledge 
of the habits and character of the eagle coincides with the 
statement here made—namely, that, on the one hand, the 
mother frequently rears more than one eaglet ; and, on 
the other,.she is most kind to the young she rears. But, 
although attentive to them while helpless in the nest, she 
does not encburage them in indolence when they are able 
to provide for themselves. She rouses them early to ex- 
ertion, and to the exercise of their energies ; she watches 
and directs, with interest and care, the first efforts to fly ; 
and, when finally assured that their powers are sufficiently 
matured, obliges them to leave the parent-nest, and pro- 
vide for themselves in future. From this care of them 
while helpless, and to this careful training to exertion, the 
text takes its fine comparison, to illustrate the Lord’s 
kindness to the Hebrews, his care for them, and the meas- 
ures he had taken to raise them from that condition of re- 
ligious, moral, and intellectual infancy into which they 
had fallen. ‘Thus, to paraphrase the text, the eagle “ stir- 
reth up her brood”’ (‘‘nest’’) from their inactivity and 
sloth—* fluttereth over her young,” to incite them to try 
their wings—and ‘‘spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings;” that is, assists by her 
wings their first faint and feeble efforts, until, stimulated 
by her example, and rendered confident by the success of 
their first attempts, they at last plunge boldly into the air, 
and, exulting iu strength, return to the nest of infancy no 
more. We believe the expression ‘“ beareth them on her 
wings,’’ must thus be understood ; for while the eagle may 
doubtless assist her young in their first efforts, and even 
support them with her wings when weary or in danger of 
falling, there seems no sufficient evidence for the story 
which states that the mother-eagle takes the young upon 
her back, and, soaring up, throws them off in the higher 
regions of the air; where, if she perceives that they are 
unable to sustain themselves, she, with surprising dexteri- 
ty, flies under them, and receives them on her wings to 
prevent their fall. That she does this literally, we may 
doubt; but unquestionably she does, in their first exer- 
cises, support and assist the young birds so remarkably as 
to afford some ground to the exaggerations which we find 
in the works of old naturalists and travellers. The eagle, 
as intimated by the prophet Jeremiah (ch. xlix. 16,) usu- 
ally “dwelleth in the cleft of the rock, and holdeth the 
height of the hill;”” constructing its nest on the summits 
of mountains and inaccessible precipices. ‘The very sim- 
ple form of the nest will be seen from our engraving, which 
also exemplifies the care of the mother-bird in providing 
for the wants of her helpless brood. ; 

[Pictorial Mlustrations of the Bible. 








Cales. 


Hloral on. 
~ HOW T0 CORRECT A HUSBAND’S FAULTS. 


BY FANNY GRAY. 








I declare! it 
What do you 


** Now, just look at you, Mr. Jones! 
gives me a chill to see you go toa drawer. 
want? Tell me, and I will get it.” . 

Mrs. Jones springs to the side of her husband, who has 
gone to the bureau for something, and pushes him away. 

“There now! Just look at the hurra’s nest you have 
made. What do you want, Mr. Jones?” 

The husband throws an angry look upon his wife; mut- 
ters something that she cannot understand, and then turns 
away and leaves the room. 

“It is too bad!” scolds Mrs. Jones to herself, com- 
mencing the work of restoring to order the drawer that 
her husband has thrown all topsy turvy. ‘1 never saw 
such a man! He has no kind of order about him; and 
then, if 1 speak a word, he goes off into a huff. But I 
won’t have my things forever in confusion.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Jonesin a pet, leaves the house, 
and goes to his store without the clean pocket handker- 
chief, for which he had been in search. Half of the after- 
noon passes before he gets over his ill-humor, and then he 
dces not feel happy. Mrs. Jones is by no means comfor- 
table in mind. She is really sorry that she spoke so 
roughly, although she does not acknowledge, even to her- 
self, that she has done wrong, for, every now and then, she 
utters half aloud, some censure against the careless habits 
of her husband, habits that were really annoying and inex- 
cusable. ‘They had been married five years, and all that 
time Mrs. Jones had complained, but to no good purpose. 
Sometimes the husband would get angry, and, sometimes 
he would laugh at his wife, but he made no effort to reform 
himself. 

‘« Mr. Jones, why will you do so?” said Mrs. Jones, on 
the evening of the same day. ‘‘ You are the most trying 
man alive.”’ 

‘“‘ Pity you hadn’t a chance to try another,”’ retorted Mr. 
Jones, sarcastically. 

The offence given was a careless overturning of Mrs. 
Jones’ work-basket, and the scattering of needles, cottons, 
scissors, wax, and a dozen little et ceteras about the floor. 

The reply of Mr. Jones hurt his wife. It seemed un- 
kind. He had brought home a new book, which he in- 
tended reading, but the face of Mrs. Jones looked so grave 
after the overturning of the work-basket, that he felt no 
disposition to read to her, but contented himself by enjoy- 
ing the book himself. 

It must be said, that Mr. Jones was a very trying man 
indeed, as his wife had alleged. He could open closets 
and drawers as handily as any one, but the thought of shut- 
ting either never entered hismind. The frequent reproofs 
of his wife, such as—‘‘ Had you any doors in the house 
where you were raised ?” or, “‘ Please toshut that drawer, 
will you, Mr. Jones?” or, ‘‘ You are the most disorderly 
man in existence ;” or, ‘‘ You are enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint, Mr. Jones,” produced noeffect. In fact, 
Mr. Jones seemed to grow worse and worse every day, in- 
stead of better. 

The natural habits of order and regularity which his 





wife possessed, were not respected in the least degree. He 
drew his boots in the parlor, and left them in the middle 
of the floor, put his hat upon the piano, instead of hanging 
it on the rack in the passage—tumbled her drawers when- 
ever he went to them—left his shaving apparatus on the 
dressing table or bureau—splashed the water about, and 
spite of all that could be said to him, would neglect to 
take the soap out of the basin--spattered every thing 
around him with blacking when he brushed his boots—and 
did a hundred other careless things, that gave his wife a 
world of trouble, annoyed her sorely, and kept her scold- 
ing at him nearly all the time. This scolding worried 
him a good deal, but it never for a single moment made 
him think seriousiy about reforming his bad habits. 

One day he came to dinner. It wasa hot day. He 
went into the chamber where his wife was sitting, and 
threw himself into a large rocking chair, took off his hat 
and tossed it over upon the bed right in the midst of half a 
dozen lace collars newly done up, and kicked off his boots 
with such energy, that one of them landed upon the bu- 
reau, and the other in the clothes basket, soiling a white 
dress just from the ironing table. Poor Mrs. Jones was 
grievously tried. The husband expecting a storm, but no 
storm broke. 

He looked at his wife, as she lifted his hat from the bed 
and put it upon the mantel-piece, and took his boots and 
put them in a closet from which she brought out his slip- 
pers and placed them beside him, but did not understand 
the expression of her face, exactly, nor feel comfortable 
about it. Mrs. Jones did not seem angry, but hurt. Af- 
ter she had handed him his slippers, she took the soiled 
dress from the clothes basket, over which she had spent 
nearly an hour at the ironing table, and attempted to re- 
move the dirt that the boot had left upon it. But she tried 
in vain. ‘The pure white muslin was hopelessly soiled, and 
would have to go into the washing tub before it would be 
again fit to wear. 

‘“*If you knew, Henry,” she said, in a voice that touch- 
ed her husband’s feelings, as she laid aside the dress, “chow 
much trouble you give me, sometimes, I am sure you would 
be more particular.” 

‘Do I really give you much trouble, Jane?’ Mr. Jones 
asked, as if a new idea had broken in upon his mind. “I 
am sure I am sorry for it.” 

‘Indeed you do. If you would only be more thonght- 
ful, you would save me a great deal. I shall have to wash 
out this dress myself, now, for the washerwoman is gone, 
and I can’t trust Sally with it. 1 spent nearly half an 
hour in ironing it to-day, hot as it is.” 

“‘] am very sorry, indeed, Jane. It was a careless 
trick in me, | must confess, and if you will forgive me, I 
will promise not to offend again.” 

All this was new. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones felt sur- 
prised at themselves and each other. He had offended, 
and she did not get angry ; she had been annoyed, and he 
was really sorry for what he had done. Light broke into 
both their minds, and both made an instant resoluiion to 
be more careful in future of their words and actions to- 
wards each other, and they were more careful. When 
Mr. Jones offended, as he still too often did, his wife 
checked the instant impulse she felt to upbraid him. He 
perceived this, and appreciating her self-denial, compelled 
himself, in consequence, to be more orderly in his habits. 
A few years wrought so great a change in Mr. Jones, that 
to use hyperbole, he hardly knew himself. He could shut 
a closet door as well as open it, could get a handkerchief 
or anything else from a drawer, without turning it upside 
down, could hang his hat upon the rack, and put his boots 
away when he took them off. In fact, could be as order- 
ly as any one, and without feeling that it involved any 
great self-denial to do so. 








Narrative. 





THE WIDOW’S SON. 

That is a beautiful strength which is gained through 
tears; but how severe a lesson which teaches us patience 
and fortitude under trials. The widow Mellan learned 
this lesson early in life, and bore on her countenance the 
stamp of calm resignation which trials nobly borne, are 
calculated to give. I have her face before me now, as she 
used to look when she walked into the village church on 
Sunday ; a pale, sad face it was, but with not enough of 
melancholy to destroy the effect of a smile that ever rest- 
ed there, with so much of holiness in it, that one wonder- 
ed how sorrows could have dimmed her beauty and yet 
given her such a heavenly grace. The becoming black 
bonnet of the widow, the rusty, crape shawl, worn in sum- 
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mer over a black silk gown, and in winter over a pelisse, 
were as well known there, and as duly expected as the 
time worn suit of the minister himself. She was always 
an object of attraction and sympathy, and many a time 
strangers would turn their eyes even from the preacher, 
to gaze at the pleasant but faded lady in the corner pew. 
Every body knew her ; all the neighbors could tell volumes 
in her praise, for who was so ready for a good deed as the 
widow Mellan? who knew so well how to cheer the afflic- 
ted—for God bless her—she had met with so many afflic- 
tions herself. What sick-bed was there where she did not 
prove herself a kind and faithful nurse? And for charity, 
christian charity, who had so open a hand, though how 
with her smal] means she managed to even keep her own 
little house so tidy and comfortable, was a mystery to all. 
That little house nestled pleasantly at the foot of the hill 
by the church, and half hid in a wildness of sweet briars 
and locust trees, had no inmates but the widow and her 
orphan niece Fanny Grey. But all the elder people in the 
village could remember the time when a young, thriving 
couple—no other than honest John Mellan and the now 
lone widow dwelt there surrounded by a troop of as lovely 
children as ever made two hearts glad. But there came a 
sad change over them. Poor Mrs. Mellan had sometimes 
said in the fullness of her heart of joy, yet with a kind of 
presentiment of coming ill which so frequently intrudes 
itself in the midst of happiness—‘‘ my life is as glad as a 
burst of sunshine—as for care and sorrow, I never know 
what they were—and we seem so blessed now, I almost 
fear this cannot last.” 

And it did not last. There came sorrows, one after 
another, till from her crushed and burdened heart she 
cried, “‘It is enough! Father in mercy spare me no long- 
er!” But she wos spared—as if to see how much one 
heart might bear without breaking. It was a bitter trial 
to feel a mother’s first grief, when she pressed her hand 
on the icy-cold brow of her first born boy; but bitterer 
still when the young husband who had just begun his life 
with her, was laid in the grave, and she was left with the 
wretched helplessness of one who has garnered her earth- 
ly happiness in a form of earth, and the burden of caring 
for and training up her little fatherless flock. But these 
left her soon—one by one, the bright buds were severed 
from the stem, till she, the mother of the beautiful stood 
alone with all her household idols shattered around her— 
all but one; and that one, the youngest and fairest of all, 
was a fragile thing that seemed destined to share the fate 
of his fallen playmates. But his very weakness gave her 
strength, for with the consciousness that he needed a pro- 
tector and cherisher, came a wish todo her duty, and a 
a sense of her life’s value for his sake. So she nourished 
the bud, and when it expanded she found a thorn to 
pierce her. 

She toiled morning and night for his sake; she denied 
herself to give him luxuries ; she watched over him as none 
but a mother can watch, until all her hopes and wishes 
were centered in her child. And he was the sunlight to 
her dwelling; he kissed away her tears, and encouraged 
her, and told her how happily they two might pass their 
lives together. His smile lightened her sorrows and his 
glad, cheering mirth through the long day beguiled her 
weariness ; and when year after year rolled round and she 
saw his good and generous feelings developing, she prized 
too highly the treasure, which like one drop of mercy in a 
cup of sorrow had been given her, and thanked Heaven 
that she had been spared to guide one lamb to their eter- 
nal home. He was a bright noble boy, and promised to be 
a blessed support in her advancing years. It did her good 
to hear the neighbors talk of him; her eye would light up 
and her cheek glow with unwonted lustre, and alas for her, 
she woke from her dream to remember that earth’s perish- 
able idols are of clay. The boy, little Ned Mellan as he 
was called, bore as good a heart as ever beat, a heart 
guarded all around by a talisman, and that was a mother’s 
influence, and knowing and exulting in her power she did 
not believe that he could fall. But his frank and unsus- 
pecting nature rendered him an easy dupe to those who 
love to take advantage ofthe young and truthful. All un- 
consciously to her, and almost so to himself, he became 
connected with bad associates and that too at an age when 
temptations are strongest. ‘They gained him first by rous- 
ing his pride, and yielding to impulse he joined them be- 
cause they had said he dared not. After that they tried 
other means; by flattering and praising him they won 
him, till he felt a pleasure in the society he had before 
shrank from. ‘The progress in guilt was gradual but sure, 
and so imperceptible, that it was long before his mother 
was aware of it, but by and by when she perceived a strange 
flush on his cheek and an unusual brilliancy about his eye, 
she was troubled. She felt that something was wrong with 
him, and yet hardly knew what to fear, but at last friends 
who had learned the truth, but feared to speak of it, told 
her how he had been wasting his time and money with a 
knot of wild young men; and she drew him to her side 
one evening and questioned him kindly and gently of the 
wrong he had done. Tne boy was touched to the heart, 
and he bared his whole soul to her as he would to Heaven, 
and on his knees in the stillness of her room, prayed for 

strength to keep from evil. She felt sure that he would 
thenceforth do right, but now was there a new burden for 
her to bear, which became every day heavier and heavier. 

Ned wouldn’t willingly have added one sorrow to his 

widowed parent; but he was young, still a mere boy, and 
had not firmness to resist temptation. Soon he began to 
avoid his mother, for he could not meet her clear, search- 
ing eye, and conceal one truth from her. He did not 
mean to do wrong, but those boys who enticed him to 


* ed him by hypocrisy and flattery. 


risk his earnings with them in gambling and little lotte- 
ries seemed so like his friends, he could not believe them 
capable of evil designs. If they had affected to despise 
his principles, or ridicule his mother he would have left 
them; but they understood him too well for that, and hir- 
They persuaded him to 
venture more and more, till in one rash moment he took a 
sum of money from a friend; then he did not dare to see 
his mother, and frightened at his guilt, he left his home 
with one of his companions without even bidding her fare- 
well. ‘That was a fearful blow for the heart-stricken wid- 
ow, and from that day she knew no happiness. She could 
not reproach herself for having neglected him, for if ever 
mother rightly trained a child, that one was the widow 
Mellan; but her conscience smote her for such blind idol- 
atry of a human being, and she almost felt it a just punish- 
ment. She did not censure him, for now she could trace 
the gradations of guilt from the first light wandering to the 
last fatal act, and she pitied and forgave him. 

But oh! that desolate mother’s agony! He had been 
her all, and now she was alone in the world, with but the 
one orphan niece who became a child to her when her 
own had forsaken her. But to have reared him for guilt 
and shame! [t was fearful—that mother’s agony ; and in 
her suffering she cried, ‘‘ my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me!’? But she wasnotall forsaken. Tears washed away 
the healthy hue from her cheek, and wrinkles gathered on 
her brow, and every year her form gradually stooped, but 
after the first grief-storm was passed, she bore in mind, 
how strong and pure and lasting as eternity is a mother’s 
influence. Could the holy spell which had guarded him 
in early youth lose its magic now? Must it be that her 
self-sacrificing labor for him was to have no meed this side 
of the grave? He would come back; she could not be- 
lieve that her prayers and her affection had been like a 
breath upon the water, and acknowledging the power that 
had chastised her weakness, she bowed her head in silent 
suffering and found in this, her consolation. People won- 
dered how the widow, who had lived through so many 
trials, could bear this; but they knew not the enduring 
hope within, the strength gained through sorrow, as she 
knelt by the graves of her household, and asked to live for 
one erring child. To cheer others in affliction, and to 
minister to the wants of the needy became the greatest re- 
lief to her weary life. She had likewise a sad pleasure in 
watching the flowers Ned had planted, and training over 
the door the fragrant honeysuckle he had loved. In the 
dreary winter she cherished one beautiful rose-bush he had 
brought her, the very day he went away. A little slip it 
was then, but from year to year it grew and put forth blos- 
soms and curtained the window with its foliage; but the 
boy for whose sake she tended it did not come. One let- 
ter came to the friend he had wronged, with the sum of 
money he had taken, and in that a message for his moth- 
er. That was a blessing for her, but when years passed 
away, and she learned no more of him, the fearful conjec- 
ture came home to the heart that he might be dead. And 
now sickness came upon her, and with this new anxiety 
she could not bear up as before; and when October was 
putting on its funeral garb for the death of the flowers, 
there was increasing gloom in the widow’s cottage, and 
the kind friends said that she would never see the budding 
of another spring-time. 

One evening, when they had left her to the care of her 
faithful Fanny, remarking, as they went, how bright and 
unusually cheerful the invalid seemed, she begged to be 
quite alone, and silently reviewing all her life’s trials, she 
held communion with her God, and invoking one blessing 
on her lost child, asked once more in anguish that she 
might see him. Just then a shadow fell where the moon- 
beams had flickered over her pillow, and with an intense 
watchfulness she listened to a strange step, and then heard 
a voice in bitter agony exclaim, ‘‘ Is it too late ?” 

The next moment, by her bedside, bowed a pallid, but 
oh how familiar face, and the bloodless lip that pressed 
her thin, white hand faltered, ‘‘ Mother! oh, mother, for- 
give me!” 

She twined her fingers about his hands, and clasping 
them in hers, lifted up a voice of thanksgiving. 

‘** Lay your hand on my head, and bless me, mother, as 
you used to do!” 

** Not in guilt, my son. Look up and tell your mother 
that you have repented ; tell me all, Edward, my beloved, 
that I may die in peace.” 

** You must not die,” gasped the youth. 

‘*Heaven’s will be done!” fervently exclaimed she. 
‘No, I do not believe you are guilty now ;” for just then 
through the open window streamed the silvery moonlight 
full upon the fine face before her, and gave it a heavenly 
radiance ; there was no trace of guilt upon that open brow, 
not in the calm smile, not in the truthful glance of the 
eyes bent on her. ‘‘ There is no guilt now, my child. I 
do forgive the past, and may God forever bless you! Now 
Edward, I must know all.” 

Trustfully and humbly, Edward Mellan, kneeling by 
her side, confessed his first temptation, his wanderings, 
his remorse, his trials. The strong man wept like an in- 
fant. ‘‘Oh, mother! it was a dreadful suffering, and how 
| longed to come to you, for you wouldn’t have despised 
me; but they would have scorned me and you too, for my 
sins, and I couldn’t bear that. But I did not sink lower, 
mother ; those companions had no more power over me; 
and through all these long years, mother, I felt that you 
were bending over me. I gained weal-h in foreign lands, 
gained it honestly, but I couldn’t bring wealth to atone for 
the past. Oh! I couldn’t come then ; but now, they love 
your son, and honor him as they do those who have never 
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fallen, and Heaven will grant that I may yet preach the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, and bear record of a moth. 
er’s influence. You do not cast me off, mother ?” 

** Never, never, my son!”’ exclaimed the widow with un- 
wonted energy, and my life may yet be spared till I see 
you forgiven by those you have wronged, and respected by 
all as you were in childhood.” 

Years have gone by since that evening, and the widow 
Mellan is still seen every Sabbath in the corner pew at 
church; but not now wearing that sad smile of grief, 
Her eye turns to the group of little ones by her side, and 
the pleasant face of her daughter Fanny; then, changing 
from happy affection to maternal pride, it rests on the 
thoughtful speaker in the desk. She loves to watch the 
gaze of the congregation, and the approving smile of the 
aged pastor, who has resigned his office to Edward, and as 
she turns away she breathes a prayer that her Heavenly 
Friend will ever guide and guard her erring but repentant 
son.— New York Mirror. 








Benevolence. 








FIRE! FIRE! 


It was a cold winter’s night, and the ground was cover- 
ed with snow. I was hastening home from church, when 
several persons near me in the street cried, ‘* Fire! fire!” 

The sky was very red, and there was every appearance 
of a very large fire. So I hurried along, and joining the 
crowd, we turned down the street where the fire was rag- 
ing, in a block of old wooden houses, that looked hard] 
worth saving. But many poor families and others lived 
in them, and perhaps al] they had on earth was there, 
The firemen were making great exertions to quench the 
flames, and to get the poor people with their few things 
out of the way. 7 

I am a poor creature in such a scene, and could do lit- 
tle else than stand by and look on. While I was standing 
there—one act, perhaps unnoticed by many others, went 
to my very heart. My own dear venerable minister came 
struggling along through the crowd, with a female in his 
arms. I just caught a glimpse of her face, and it was that 
of a very aged colored woman! 

Just at that moment a young girl came running up, and 
looking into the old woman’s face, cried, ‘‘O granny, how 
glad Iam you got out!” But the minister had no time 
to stop, for the night was cold, and the ground very wet. 
She was provided with a comfortable place for the night. 

Then I thought of the blessed feeling which must ‘have 
rewarded him for this kind act; and the old woman’s orat- 
itude to him, and a great many other thoughts I had, 
which this incident gave rise to. 

Ile had been preaching the Gospel a good many years, 
and many aone had been led to the “ Lamb of God” 
through him—and some, too, he had been instrumental in 
‘pulling out of the fire which shall burn for ever and 
ever.” What will be his feelings and their feelings when 
they meet in heaven ! " 

It is a blessed thing to save the body, which perisheth 
thus, but to save a soul from death, and hide a multitude 
of sins, O the rich reward! ‘‘ They that turn many to 
righteousness, shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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Religion. 


CAN THE SHEPHERD PRAY. 

The Rev. Oliver Haywood, being once brought into the 
greatest want of the necessaries of life, told his wife one 
dav that he would leave with her and the children three 
shillings, which was all the money he had in the world, 
and would try to get some work as a day Jaborer. After 
commending them to Ged, and praying for direction, he 
called at a number of houses the first day, but could net 
meet’ with any employment. Ele spent the first night in a 
barn, and was in prayer the greatest part of it. “Tn the 
morning he again set out, ond soon arrived at L *s, 
where he inquired of the servants if a laborer was wanted. 
They answered, No. As he wasreturning, however, from 
the hall, one of the servant girls said, the shepherd had 
just before left his place, and if he understood how to 
take care of the sheep, she thought he might meet with 
employment. 

Mr. Haywood immediately engaged in the service; and 
was informed he was to sleep in a little cot, erected for the 
shepherds, at some distance from the house, but that he 
was to come once a day for what he wanted to the hall. 
A few mornings after, two of the servant girls, apparently 
by accident, rose two hours before the usual time, and as 
there was no one at hand to fetch up the cows, they went 
into the field for them. But when they drew near to the 
shepherd’s hut, they were struck with the sound of a man’s 
voice, and, to their no small astonishment, found it was 
that of the shepherd, engaged in prayer. At this they 
were much affected, and for several weeks, unknown to 
Mr. Haywood, they used to rise at four o’clock to go to 
the cot, to hear the shepherd pray, which exercise he was 
won’t to be engaged in every morning till five o’clock. 

After Mr. Haywood had been in this situation a few 
weeks, the lady of the family was taken ill, and was ex- 
pected to die. A clergyman was sent for, but was at that 








moment mounting his horse, with a view to spend the day 
However, he sent his compliments, and said 
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that he would wait on her ladyship that evening. L-— 
seemed much distressed, and expressed an earnest desire 
to get some one to pray with his lady. ‘Then one of the 
servants, who had listened to Mr. Haywood’s prayers, said, 
“[ wish your lordship would consent to let your shepherd 
pe fetched to pray with her ladyship ;” adding, “‘ for I do 
not believe that there is a man in the world can pray like 

m.”” 

a The shepherd pray ! what can the shepherd pray?” 

“Yes, my lord; and I wish you would condescend to 
let him be sent for, and then you will hear him yourself.” 

Mr. Haywood was immediately called, and his lordship 
asked him if he could pray; to which he replied, ‘“ That 
man who cannot pray is not fit to live !” 

“Well,” said his lordship, ‘“‘ follow me, and pray for my 
lady, who is at the point of death.” 

After a few words spoken to her ladyship, Mr. Haywood 
poured out his soul to that God whose he was, and whom 
he served, and immediately his prayer was answered ; for, 
with astonishment, she cried out, ‘Is this a man or an 
angel; for I am quite well!” When prayer was conclu- 
ded, L asked him if he was not one of the ejected 
ministers ; and Mr. Haywood acknowledged that he was. 
His lordship then declared, that from that moment, in- 
stead of being employed as the shepherd of his sheep, he 
should be the shepherd of his soul, and of the souls of his 
household. 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS OFFICERS. 


The principal officers of the army assembled at Francis’ 
tavern in New York, to take a final leave of their much 
loved commander in chief. Soon after, his excellency en- 
tered the room. His emotions were too strong to be con- 
cealed. Filling a glass and turning to them, he said, 
“ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave 
of you. I most devoutly wish that your latter days may 
be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have been 
glorious and honorable.” 

Having drank, he added, ‘I cannot come to each of 
you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you if each 
of you will come and take me by the hand.” General 
Knox, being nearest, turned to him. Incapable of utter- 
ance, Washington in tears grasped his hand, embraced, 
and kissed him. 

In the same affectionate manner he took leave of each 
succeeding officer. In every eye was the tear of dignified 
sensibility; and not a whisper interrupted the eloquent si- 
lence and tenderness of the scene. 

leaving the room, he passed through the corps of light 
infantry, and walked to White Hall, where a barge waited 
toconvey him to Paulus’ Hook. The whole company 
followed in mute and solemn procession, with dejected 
countenances, testifying feelings of delicious melancholy, 
which no language can describe. Having entered the 
barge, he turned to the company, and waving his hat, he 
bade them a silent adieu. ‘They paid him the same affec- 
tionate compliment, and after the barge had left them, 
they returned, in the same solemn manner, to the place 
where they had assembled. The passions of human na- 
ture were never more agitated than in this interesting and 
distressful scene.—S. S. Messenger. 


PRIDE IN DRESS. 
A PABLE. 


A little boy and girl were one day seated on a flowery 
bank, and talking proudly about theirdress. ‘‘ See,’”’ said 
the boy, ‘‘ what a beautiful new hat [ have got; what a 
fine blue jacket and trousers; and what a nice pair of 
shoes! it is not every one whois dressed so finely as I 
am.’? 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the little girl, ‘ I think I am dress- 
ed finer than you, for I have on asilk hat and pelisse, and 
afine feather in my hat; I know that my dress cost a 
great deal of money.” 

“Not so much as mine,” said the boy, ‘‘ I know.” 

_ “Hold your peace,” said a caterpillar, crawling near 
in the hedge; ‘‘ you have neither of you any reason to be 
80 proud of your clothes, for they are only second-hand, 
and have all been worn by some creature or other, of 
which you think but meanly, before they were put upon 


pe : Why, that silk hat first wrapped up such a worm as 
am.” 


‘“‘ And the feather,” exclaimed a bird perched upon a 
tree, “was stolen from, or cast off by one of my race.” 
“What do you say to that, miss?” repeated the boy. 
‘Well, my clothes were neither worn by birds nor 
worms.” 

“True,” said a sheep, grazing close by, ‘‘ but they were 
worn on the back of some of my family before they were 
yours ; and, as for your hat, I know that the beavers have 
supplied the fur for that article; and, my friends, the 
calves and oxen, in that field, were killed, not merely to 
get their flesh to eat, but also to get their skins to make 
your shoes.” ; 

See the folly of being proud of our clothes, since we are 
indebted to the meanest creatures for them! and even then 
we could not use them, if God did not give us the wisdom 
to contrive the best way of making them fit to wear, and 
the means of procuring them for our comfort.— Cobbin. 
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moment. He then ran to the fence, and instead of stop- 
ping as formerly to fasten his work, he ran a little on one 
side, and fastened it a little distance from the former place. 
IT now perceived that he had bound his bundle of cords to- 
gether in the middle, and that this last thread diverged 
from this point. When he had made the second thread 
two or three folds, he diverged still more with another, 
and then another, till each end of his work resembled an 
open fan. He then began to fill up his work with cross 
threads, as you have often seen inthe spider’s web. I can- 
not tell how fast time passed while I was watching him, 
but I should think in half an hour he had woven quite a 
web, which I left him to complete at his leisure. 

What an example this was of industry and perseverance! 
May the young reader remember it when he is disposed to 
be indolent, or easily discouraged in a good work ! 
[Baptist Children’s Mag. 
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THE EAGLE AND HER YOUNG. 


In the book of Deuteronomy, we have a very animated 
and beautiful allusion to the eagle, and her method of ex- 
citing her eaglets to attempt their first flight, in that sub- 
lime and highly mystic composition, called Moses’ song ; 
in which Jehovah’s care of his people, and method of in- 
structing them how to aim at and attain heavenly objects, 
are compared to her proceedings upon that occasion. ‘‘As 
aneagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings, so the Lord alone did lead them.’’ (Deut. 
xxxii. 12.) The Hebrew lawgiver is speaking of their 
leaving their eyrie. Sir H. Davy had an opportunity of 
witnessing the proceedings of an eagle, after they had left 
it. ‘* I once saw a very interesting sight, above one of 
the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going on the 20th of Au- 
gust, in the pursuit of black game. Two parent eagles 
were teaching their offspring, two young birds, the ma- 
neuvres of flight. They began by rising from the top of 
a mountain, in the eye of the sun; it was about mid-day, 
and bright for this climate. They at first made small cir- 
cles, and the young birds imitated them; they paused on 
their wings, waiting till they had made their first flight, 
and then took a second and larger gyration, always rising 
towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of light, so as 
to make a gradually extending spiral. The young ones 
still slowly followed, apparently flying better as they 
mounted ; and they continued this sublime kind of exer- 
cise till they became mere points in the air, and were both 
parents and caildren lost to our aching sight.” 

What an instructive lesson to Christian parents does 
this history read? How powerfully does it excite them to 
teach their children betimes to look toward heaven and 
the Sun of Righteousness and to elevate their thoughts 
thither, more and more, on the wings of faith and love; 
themselves all the while going before them, and encour- 
aging them by their own example.—Christ. Witness. 
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THE SPIDER. ‘ 


I was one day wandering alone, after the cares and em- 
ployments of a teacher’s busy day were over. In my wan- 
dering I was seeking for amusement and relaxation, for 
something to divert, and not fatigue the mind. The first 
thing that particularly attracted my attention was a large 
spider, hanging by his tiny thread, from the branches of a 
sinall tree. Well! Mr. Spider, thought I, you are begin- 
ning to weave a web, 1 suspect. I think you are a very 
curious workman, but | wonder how you contrive to fas- 
ten your house on the boughs of two different trees. I 
know you cannot fly, and I should not think you could 
jump so far, and so accurately, as just to hit the branch. 
{ know if you fall, your thread might catch you; still I 
think it must hurt you exceedingly ; and I think it must 
be equally difficult for you to take your thread in your 
mouth or in your hand, and run down one tree and up an- 
other. So long a thread would be apt to become entang- 
led. The spider did not hear me, for I spoke in my 
thoughts, and if he had heard me, he could not have un- 
derstood my language. Sol had no reason to think he 


Sabbath School. 


SABBATH SCHOLARS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


You will do well to remember, children, that the grand 
design for which Sunday Schools were instituted, was to 
afford facilities tothe young for obtaining religious instruc- 
tion, to teach them the fear of the Lord, and to show them 
the way to heaven. hat this great end may be answer- 
ed, and that the pious addresses of your teachers may have 
a proper influence upon your minds, it is highly necessa- 
ry that you should be deeply attentive to the truths deliv- 
ered. On this subject, Dr. Watts says in one of his beau- 
tiful hymns,— 


“Let children that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers say.” 








And here I would suggest the propriety of your occa- 
sionally asking questions, with a view to your mental im- 
provement. For instance, in reading the word of God, 
you will sometimes meet with passages which you do not 
understand. If you ask an explanation from your teacher, 
he will, no doubt, give you a satisfactory interpretation. 
Let the language of Solomon be engraven on your hearts, 
‘* My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my 
commandments with thee; so that thou incline thine ear 
unto wisdom, and apply thine heart unto understanding ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find 
the knowledge of God.” 

The want of attending to this advice will necessarily 
render the benevolent efforts of your teachers unavailable. 
They have themselves been edified by the oracles of 
truth; and they wish you to ‘“ walk by the same rule,” 
and to ‘‘ mind the same things.” They have believed in 
God, and their faith has been ‘‘ counted to them for righ- 
teousness ;”” and they are deeply solicitous that you may 
become partakers of “like precious faith.’ The least, 
therefore, that you should do, is to receive their advice, 
and profit by their instructions. 

A few years since, I witnessed a pleasing instance of 
this, in the case of a little boy. His parents were pro- 
verbially wicked. They were never known to enter a 
place of worship during divine service. It is not, there- 
fore, an occasion of wonder, that their son was brought up 
in ignorance and vice. One Sabbath morning, as two 
teachers were on their way to school, they saw this little 
boy playing in the street. They invited him to go with 
them; to which, after some persuasion, he consented. 
Having never been in a Sunday School before, everything 
was new to him. From this time he continued to attend 
regularly till affliction at length prevented him. Heseem- 
ed to take great delight in learning his lessons; and was 
observed to listen with considerable emotion to the affec- 
tionate addresses which were statedly delivered. There 
was indeed, a visible change in the conduct of this boy, 
from the time that he entered the school. The last Sab- 
bath that he attended he appeared to be unwell, and la- 
boring under disease. During the following week his 
mother waited on the teacher, and informed him that her 
son was dangerously ill, and confined to his bed; and that 
he earnestly wished his teacher to come and pray with 
him. In delivering this message, the woman herself ap- 
peared much affected, for the poor little boy had told her 
of the many good things which he had heard in the 
school. 

The eyes of the dying child glistened with delight when 
he first saw his teacher enter his room. With a faint 








would show me how he managed. But I wished to look 
at him a while, and see what he was doing. 

The spider, I believe, heeded me not, for he went on 
with his work ata very rapid rate. He first ran down 
some distance on his slender cord; then up again, appa- 
rently doubling it, and leaving it unattached to any thing. 
When he reached the top | thought he was preparing to 
descend again, but about this time I perceived the gentle 
breeze had wafted his light thread to the high post of a 
neighboring fence ; where, after a few ineffectual attempts, 
its silken fibres at length caught on a projecting sliver, 
and remained firmly fastened. As soon as the spider no- 
| ticed this he tightened the cord, fastened it firmly to the 

tree, and then ran on the line to the fence, spinning as he 
went. When he reached the fence he spent a few sec- 
onds, either reconnoitering or fastening firmly the founda- 
tions of his contemplated house. Soon he returned again 
to the tree, then back again to the fence two or three 
times, each time stopping a moment to fasten the end of 
his cord. When it became six or eight fold thread, he 








“There, miss, what do you say to that?’ said the boy. 


stopped about the middle of it, and remained busy for a 


voice he then told him how much he had felt from his pi- 
ous instructions. ‘‘ On the first Sunday,” said he, “ that 
I went to the school, you asked me whether I ever prayed 
to the Lord. I knew I never did, for I was never taught; 
and I told yon so. You exhorted me to ~ that night 
before I retired to rest. What you said followed me all 
day; and when bed-time arrived, I knelt down for the first 
time in my life. I knew that | was a very wicked boy, 
and I prayed that God would forgive me. -Since then I 
have never gone to bed without praying to the Lord.” 

On hearing this the teacher was greatly affected, and 
the tears came into his eyes. ‘‘ Well, my dear boy,” said 
he, ‘‘ and do you think the Lord has forgiven you 1” 

“‘ Yes,”’ he instantly replied. 

“ But,” said the teacher, ‘‘ do you think he has forgiven 
you merely because you prayed to him?” 

“No. You said in the school, we must trust in Jesus 
Christ, because he died for sinners ; I have been a sinner, 
and I know he died for me.” 

Much more was said on that occasion, which I do not 
now recollect; but the same teacher continued to visit 
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him and pray with him, every day, till the dear little boy | 
went home to Heaven. Just before his spirit passed away, 
he cast a sweet smile upon his teacher, and softly whis- 
pered, “I am going to Jesus.’ —Rev. J. T. Barr. 
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THE MORNING WALK. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“ Rebecea, would you like to walk with mother this morning ?” 
said Mrs. Snow, to her little daughter, who was about eight 
years old. 

“ Yes, ma’am, if you please. Can George go with us?” George 
was her youngest brother, about five years of age. 

“Tam about to take a long walk ; Lam afraid it will tire him 
too much.” 

* No it won’t, mother.” 

In the earnestness of her desire to have George’s company, she 
did not consider the impropriety of denying the accuracy of her 
mother’s statement. As her mother made no reply, and looked 
grave, Rebecca concluded she had done something amiss. She 
soon thought what it was,andsaid, “TI didn’t mean to be naugh- 
ty, mother, I spoke before I thought, but don’t you think he can 
go? He is very strong, and walks a great deal, and if he should 
get very tired, I will carry him on my back.” 

Mrs. Snow was pleased with her daughter’s quick perception 
and apology for her fault, and was amused at the idea of a little 
girl carrying a boy almost as large as herself. She told her that 
George might go. 

Rebecca ran to call him from the yard where he had yoked his 
two kittens for the purpose of ploughing his garden, as he said. 
He put his kittens under the shade of a tree, in imitation of his 
father, whom he had seen putting his oxen under a tree, when he 
was called to leave his work for an houror two. Rebecca wash- 
ed George’s face, for she was very desirous of having him look 
very neat when he went in the street, and, indeed, at all other 
times. She was very proud of her little brother. 

They set out on their walk ; fora while Rebeeca was dispos- 
ed to be very womanly. She walked by the side of her mother, 
and looked with quite a patronizing air on little George as he ca- 
pered on—now running on before, and now making excursions 
to the right and left. She found it very difficult to make her 
little feet move so slowly, while George was thus giving way to 
his buoyant spirits. At last she could act the woman no longer, 
but joined in the race with her dear little brother. 

They would run on in advance of their mother a great way, 
and then instead of resting till she came up, they would run back 
and meet her. While thus running back they would keep close 
together till they got just before her, and then would separate, 
and one would run one side of her, and the other the other, and 
meet again behind her. 

Mrs. Snow at length told Rebecca she would tire her brother 
out. She did not forget this time, and make an improper reply 
to her mother. She took George by the hand, and they walked 
beside their mother till they came toa bridge which was thrown 
across a very clear stream. Then they all sat down, and watch- 
ed the fishes that were swimming about in the water. There 
were lively little shiners every now and then turning up their 
bright sides to view, as if fond of displaying their beauty ; there 
was the lazy sucker lying on the bottom, and, as it were, fanning 
himself with his fins—and there were some trout that now and 


then showed themselves from under the edge of a rock, and |- 


darted back to their fastness, if you moved your hand. 

While they were sitting there, a boy came along with a hook 
and line, and began to fish, He wished to catch suckers, but 
they are a very slow fish tobite. The active little shiners would 
eat all the bait off the hook before the sucker, before whose 
mouth it was placed, could make up his mind to taste it. The 
boy soon got angry, and swore at the little fish. Mrs, Snow 
looked at him reprevingly, and Rebecca said, “ Don’t you know 
that it is wicked to swear?” 

“J don’t care if it is,” said the boy. 

Rebecca looked at him with horror, and George for greater 
safety, came and stood close to his mother. 

“If you will not bite,” said the boy to the little fish, “ you shall 
die.” He baited his hook a little differently, and put it in the 
water, and immediately pulled out a little fish. He took it off 
the hook and threw it down very hard on the bridge, saying as 
he did so, “ there, take that for robbing my bait.” 

“They don’t know any better,” said Rebecca. 

“ Let them learn then,” replied the boy. 

He went on throwing out the little fish as fast as he could put 
in his hook. They floundered about on the bridge, gasped and 
died. 

“ Mother,” eaid Rebecca, with tears in her eyes, “let us go, I 
can’t bear to see them die.” 

“Oh you fool you, I don’t hurt them any.” 

Rebecca knew better, but George was disposed to believe him, 
because he wanted the fish that had been thrown away, and be- 
cause a belief would remove this chief obstacle in the way of 
fishing himself. 

As Mrs. Snow was about to leave the bridge, George said to 
the boy, “ May I have these fish ?” 

“ Yes, for all I care.” 

Don’t take them,” said Rebecca, “don't be so cruel.” 

George hesitated, but he looked as if he wanted them very 








much, “He had better take them if he wants them, they are 
past feeling now.” “He has nothing to do with killing them,” 
said Mrs. Snow. George picked them up, and they all returned 
home. 

When they got home, the children placed the fish in a basin of 
water, to see if they would not come to life ; but they turned on 
their backs, and floated on the surface. They then amused 
themselves by agitating the water in the basin, and thus causing 
the fish to move. Pretty soon old puss come along and looked 
at the fish, and then looked at George, and then seized one of 
the fish and ran off, and gave it to the kittens which George had 
yoked up in the yard. ‘ Hallo,” said George, “here is a new 
fisherman,” and he ran totell his mother, and to ask her to come 
and see if the old cat wouldn’t come for more; Mrs. Snow was 
too busy to spend her time in watching a cat catching dead fish. 
It was very well for children to do so. 

Pass came back, and took another fish, and another, till she had 
taken all that were on the surface of the water. T'wo had sunk 
to the bottom. These puss eyed very wistfully, and though she 
could easily have reached them if she had put her paw in the 
water, yet she preferred going without them to wetting her paw. 

The children then went and made a report of the matter to 
their mother, 

“Mother,” said George, “don’t it hurt fish to kill them.” 

“Certainly, as much as it would hurt you to kill you by put- 
ting you under water.” 

“ What did the boy say it did not hurt them for?” 

‘“ Because he was a wicked boy.” 

“‘ He was very hard hearted, wasn’the, mother,” said Rebecca. 

“ What makes him hard-hearted ?” said George. 

“He became so,” said Mrs. Snow, “ by indulging insin. It is 
quite possible that he was once unwilling to give pain, or to lie, 
or swear as you are now. But he was led into sin, by bad ex- 
amples perhaps, and thus hardened his heart. It would be very 
easy for you to harden your heart in the same way.” 

“Why mother,” said Rebecca, “ you don’t suppose that George 
could become as bad as that boy 2” 

“ Very easily.” 

Rebecca always believed what her mother said, but she didn’t 
see how it could be that her darling George could ever be sobad 
as to lie and swear. 

“ Why is not George now as wicked as that poor boy ”” 

“T suppose it is because he has had better instruction and care 
taken of him.” 

“Suppose he had been left to grow up as that boy has, would 
he have been any better 2” 

“T suppose not, ma’am.” 

“ How came George to have any better instruction 2” 

‘Because he had better parents.” 

“ How did he come to have better parents.” 

“God gave them to him.” 

“You see, then, my children, that it is God alone who has 
made you to differ from that poor boy. Remember this, and 
whenever you seé a poor, wicked child, say to yourself, “God 
alone, has made me to differ from that poor child,” and be sure 
that you render him thanksgiving for his mercy in so doing. 
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A GOOD DECISION. 


“Papa,” said Frederick, “ will you buy me some almonds 2” 

“ Why, my son, what do you want to do with almonds ?” 

“Why, papa, I have never tasted any, and I should like some 
very much.” 

“ Well, how many shall I buy *” 

, * Buy half a pound, papa, and that will make me a good 
east.” 

“Well, Frederick,” continued Mr. S. “let me see, a half pound 
will cost at least a quarter of a dollar; that money would pur- 
chase four Testaments, these might be sent to some little hea- 
then boys who have not God’s word to read, and who by reading 
it might be led to renounce their sins, and find the way to heav- 
en. Now, Frederick, which will you do? have the almonds wihch 
will afford you only a momentary gratification while eating them, 
or have the money to put into your missionary box ?” 

Frederick did not answer, but remained for some time in deep 
thought. He wanted the almonds very much indeed; and felt 
very anxious to gratify himself in having them; but then he 
thought to himself, “If I get them, all the satisfaction will be 
while eating them, or after eating them to remember how they 
tasted; but if I put the money into my missionary box, it may do 
a great deal of good. And then again, I wouldn’t do without a 
Testament for half a pound of almonds, and why would not a 
Testament be worth as much to some heathen boy as to me? 
I'll have the money.” And going to his papa, he said, “Papa, I 
guess I’d rather have the money for my box.” 

The money was given, and put into the missionary box, and 
in eternity, it will be seen how. much good it has done. 

[Sunday School Advocate. 
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A PIOUS LITTLE BOY. 


In the year 1820 I visited the house of a good man, who wasa 
local preacher. This man not only served the Church without 
charge, but gave liberally to the support of those who gave them- 
selves wholly to the ministry. At his comfortable fire-side and 
table, many, very many have found a cordial welcome. 

He lived in the house where his pious father and mother, forty 
years before, had entertained that holy man of God, Benjamin 
Abbott, and other ministers of those days; indeed their house 
wes a place of preaching at that time. 

A good woman in the neighborhood, since gone to paradise, 
told me that her mother was present when this person was re- 
ceived into fellowship with the Church, and that he was then but 
a boy of, I think, about ten years of age, and she wondered that 
his parents could consent to have their little son enter into that 














solemn relation, when he was too young, in her estimation, to be. 
gin this great work of serving God. But although more thay 
fifty years, probably, have gone by since he gave his heart to 
God, yet when I last heard from him, he was not weary in the 
work.—Jb 


—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeen* 


SPEAK WELL OF YOUR PARENTS. 


No person will deny that it is the duty of every child to speak 
well of his parents; and, so far as language is concerned, most 
young people do; but their actions too often lead us to different 
conclusions, For instance, a young lady addicted (as some are 
to coarse and profane language, does not speak well of her pa- 
rents. She may not intend that her actions should lead any to 
think disrespectfully of them. Yet certain it is, that they will; 
and many excuses are made for her, on the plea that she was 
neglected when young, although, had the real facts been known 
they might have shown, that the fault was not in her parents, but 
in herself. Many of the vices of the young are passed from their 
own shoulders to those of their parents, thereby bringing discred. 
it on those who spared no pains to educate them aright. Behay- 
iour speaks louder than words ; and those who would speak well 
of, or have others think well of their parents, should strive to 
speak well of them by their behaviour as well as in words. 


enn nen 


UNEXPECTED SPEECH. 


A drinking club that had a negro boy attending them, who 
used to mimic people for their diversion, ordered the boy to mim- 
ic Mr. Whitefield, which he was very unwilling to do,—but they 
insisting upon it, he stood up and said, “1 speak the truth in 
Christ ; I he not; unless you repent you will all be damned.” 
This unexpected speech broke up the club, which have not met 
since.—Memoirs of Rev. Mr. Whitefield. 


_—_—eeeee eee 


DisinterestEpNEss !—“T’l] take your part,” as the dog said 
when he stole the cat’s dinner. 
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Poetry. 





A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

Mr. Wi113.—I copy for you three verses from a piece which 
was printed some time ago. The last one ought to be pondered 
by all of us—not however to produce gloomy thoughts, but to 
inspire resolution to prepare for the coming of the last hour, be 
it sooner or later. Ss, 





“ A hundred years hence 
What a change will be made, 
In politics, morals, 

Religion and trade. 

In statesmen who wrangle, 
Or ride on the fence, 

How things will be altered, 
A hundred years hence! 


Our laws may be then 
Uncompulsory rules, 

Our prisons be changed 

Into national schools, 

The pleasures of vice 

Are a silly pretence, 

And the people will know it, 
A hundred years hence. 


And you and I, reader, 

Where shall we be found, 

Can any one tell, 

When that time comes round? : 
In transports of pleasure, 

Or sorrows intense, 

We'll know more about it, 

A hundred years hence.” 
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THE TULIP, THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


“ How darest thou come, thou pale-faced flower,” 
A gorgeous Tulip said, 

“ And spread thy petals to the gaze, 
So near our chosen bed ? 


“ Hast thou not marked our shining leaves, 
Our colors rich and fair ? 

And think’st thou, in thy simpleness, 
With Tulips to compare ? 


“In beauty, and in grace, we vie 
E’en with our Queen, the Rose, 

But thou, a wan, insipid thing, 
Canst no such charms disclose.” 


The Lily heard, and answered not, 
Yet smiled in conscious pride. 

Her friend and sister, flowering near, 
A lovely Rose, replied: 


“Thou heartless, vain, conceited thing, 
Thou gaudy, scentless flower ; 

I marvel that thou hast been placed 
So near our royal bower. 


“Thy dashing air, thy flaunting dress, 
May catch the careless eye ; 

But those who know thy want of worth, 
Pass thee unheeded by. 


“Not so my gentle, lovely friend, 
The peerless Lily there ; 

She shines in beauty, and she sheds 
Rich fragrance through the air. 


“The bee still finds her choicest store 
Within her nectar’d bells ; 

And every little humming-bird 
Of her rare sweetness tells. 


“The poet, when he paints his fair, 
Does both our charms unite ; 

He gives her cheek the Rose’s glow, 
Her neck the Lily’s white. 


“Thus still the Lily and the Rose 
An equal empire claim ; 
And let no meaner flower presume, 


To emulate our fame.” [Play Room Poetry. 
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